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INCIDENT IN THE LIFE 
OF EDWARD V. 


In November, 1472, Dr. John Baker, the 
Warden of Winchester College, in company 
with John Whyte, one of the Fellows, paid 
a visit to London “pro homagio domino 
principi faciendo.” Such is the phrase 
which the College Bursars of 1472-3 were 
content to use in their Accounts to describe 
the chief object of the journey, and if there 
is any ambiguity about it, the blame must 
fall on William Combe and Henry Crocker, 
the Bursars who used the phrase, and not on 
the historians of the College who have mis- 
understood its meaning. Though the his- 
torians were wrong when they assured us 
that “‘ dominus princeps”’ meant Edward IV., 
and that the occasion of the Warden’s 
homage was the King’s renewal to the 
College of its charter of privileges, the error 
subtracts nothing from our enjoyment of 
the dexterity with which their conclusions 


AN 





were reached. One obstacle to their view 
of the matter was that the Bursars had said 
““ princeps,”’ not “‘ rex ’’; but that, it seems, 
could be jumped with ease, and in more ways 
than one. Ingenious as was Kirby’s theory 
(‘ Annals,’ p. 214) that Combe and Crocker 
were too loyal to the House of Lancaster to 
give a Yorkist king his proper title, this 
theory must yield the palm for ingenuity 
to Mr. A. F. Leach’s argument (‘ History,’ 
pp. 218-19) that : 

“the Bursars were well enough acquainted with 
their Classics and Roman Law to know that 
Princeps was in truth a higher title than king, 
being that of the Cesars and the favourite title of 
Augustus.”” 

Disregarding Augustus, however, and the 
Classics, much as they may be thought to 
appeal to Winchester, let us come a little 
nearer to the facts. In the first place, a 
renewal of the College charter had been 
obtained from Edward IV. in 1461, during the 
first year of his reign, by letters patent, which 
the College still possesses, dated 26 July, 
1 Edward IV.; and there was no need to 
repeat the renewal, nor was it in fact re- 
peated, either in 1472 or (as the historians 
said) in 1473. In the second place, ‘‘ domi- 
nus princeps ” meant, not the King, but his 
son Edward, Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Cornwall, the elder of those unfortunate 
boys who, upon their father’s death in 1483, 
were robbed of their inheritance by their 
uncle Richard, and murdered in the Tower 
of London. In November, 1472, Prince 
Edward was just two years old, and the 
reason why Warden Baker did homage to 
the child was that the College at that time 
owned a moiety of the Hampshire manor of 
Allington, a property which had _ been 
acquired under the will of John Fromond, 
whose chantry stands in the College cloisters. 
This manor was held as of the honour of 
Wallingford, which was parcel of the Duchy 
of Cornwall; and homage to the Prince as 
Duke of Cornwall was the proper formality 
for acknoWledging his rights as overlord. 

This explanation of a highly interesting 
ceremony is not based upon conjecture. It 
rests upon some fairly definite statements 
which our historians seem to have over- 
looked, but which occur in the College 
Accounts of 1471-2, when Edward Thacham 
and William Branche were the Bursars :— 

‘‘Et in -Rewardo dato Feodario honoris de 
Walyngfforde pro Favore suo habendo apud 
Alyngton’, vis. viiid. Et in expensis domini 
Custodis, magistri Johannis Whyte et aliorum 
equitancium london’ in mense Octobris ad com- 
municandum cum consilio domini principis pro 
materiis concernentibus manerium de Alyngton’ 
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per x dies, xlviiis. xid. ob. Et in expensis eorum- 
dem eundo london’ et redeundo, xiiis. vd. ob. 
Et in Jantaculo dato Willelmo Danvers, Jaye, et 
Famulis eorumdem apud Westmonasterium, 
iiis. xid.’’ — Bursars’ Account Roll, 28 Sept., 
11 Ed. IV.-28 Sept., 12 Ed. IV., 1471-2, under 
‘* custus necessarii forinceci cum donis.”’ 

The foregoing entries form an excellent 
preface to those which record the homage 
itself and the journeys, consultations, re- 
freshers, fees, and other expenses which 
secured its due performance :— 


‘Et in expensis domini Custodis, magistri 
Johannis Whyte et aliorum existencium london’ 
mense Novembris tempore parlyamenti pro 
homagio domino principi faciendo et pro aliis 
negociis collegii ad tunc occurrentibus ibidem 
per iii septimanas expectancium, cum expensis 
illuc eundo et inde redeundo, cvis. ixd. Et in 
Jantaculo dato Katesby, Wynsor, Thome Welle, 
Jay et Davers xiii die Novembris pro eorum 
consiliis in dicta materia habendis una cum 
xixd. pro vino pane et Focalibus apud Cardenalys 
Hatte datis eisdem pro communicacione in dicta 

materia primitus habenda, xiis. viid. ob. Et in 
‘ Solutis pro Feodo camerarii domini principis in 
dicto homagio facto, xxs. et vis. viiid. pro Feodo 
hostiarii dicti domini principis cum vis. viiid. 
pro Feodo Secretarii pro privato Sigillo una cum 
xs. pro Feodo domini cancellarii pro magno 
Sigillo, xliiis. iiiid. Et in Solutis vectori london’ 
pro cariagio Togarum et capuciorum domini 
Custodis, magistri Johannis Whyte et aliorum 
serviencium Custodi versus london’ et a london’ 
collegio, iis. viiid. Et in solutis eidem pro uno 
equo conducto ab eo pro Fesant tunc clerico 
terrarum collegii a london’ versus Winton’ mense 
Novembris cum xs. solutis eidem pro diversis 
cariagiis factis per eundem in anno preterito, 
xis. iiiid. — Bursars’ Account Roll, 26 Sept., 
12 Ed. IV.-24 Sept., 13 Ed. IV., 1472-3, under 
‘** custus necessarii forinceci cum donis.”’ 

“Et in ii equis trottantibus, i Grey, altero 
pomeldonne coloris, emptis hoc anno, Ixs. Et 
in solutis pro prebendis equorum  domini 
Custodis existentis london’ mense Novembris 
pro homagio faciendo domino principi cum 
ferruris eorumdem et xxd. pro conductione 
unius equi ab Alton’ versus london’ et viiid. pro 
reductione eiusdem et pro expensis unius equi 
transmissi pro vectore versus london’ xvid., 
xiiis. viiid. Et in reparacionibus cellarum [et] 
Frenorum factis ibidem eodem tempore cum 
iiiid. pro ii halters, xvid. pro ii Byttis et viiid. 
pro ii Gyrthys, viiis. viiid.”—Same Roll, under 
“* custus stabuli.” 

The Parliament referred to in the above 
extracts is that which met at Westminster 
on 6 Oct., 1472; and the “‘ Cardinal’s Hat,”’ 
where the Warden had a preliminary talk 
with the legal advisers of the College, was 
probably the Southwark inn of that name 
which is also mentioned in ‘The Paston 
Letters,’ vol. iii., p. 26 (1875), in a bill of 
costs of November, 1471. One of these 
advisers, Thomas Welle (the eating and 
drinking reminds one of Mr. Solomon Pell), 
was Steward of the College Manors at an 





annual fee of 5/.; and two others of them, 
Wynsor and Jay, were receiving an. annual 
fee, varying from 13s. 4d. to 6s. 8d., besides 
the gown cloth which (as the Accounts show) 
they all received yearly. 


At least one other reference to Prinee 
Edward occurs in the College Accounts; it 
relates to a visit of his minstrels :— 

** In datis ministrallis domini principis venienti- 
bus ad collegium festo Ascencionis domini cum 
xxd. datis ministrallis domini Regis mente 
Junii, vs.” (1475-6). 

His younger brother, Richard, Duke of 
York, was married in infancy to the Lady 
Anne Mowbray, and possibly her minstrels 
likewise visited the College, in August, 
1478 :— 

‘* Et datis ministrallis domini regis venientibus 
ad collegium primo die Septembris cum xxd. 
datis ministrallis domine regine venientibus 
2° die Septembris et xiid. datis ministrallis 
domine Eboraci mense Augusti, vis.”’ (1477-8). 

As the marriage had been celebrated in 
the preceding January, it seems not unlikely 
that ‘‘domina Eboraci’’ means the bride. 
It may, however, mean the King’s mother, 
the dowager Duchess of York. H. C. 

Winchester College. 





THE LEVANT COMPANY IN CYPRUS: 
REcorDS. 


THE annexation on 5 November last of the 
island of Cyprus as a British Colony is a 
fitting subject for record in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ At. the same time, it may be of 
interest to publish the following notes on 
the records and monuments which survive 
of an English interest in the island in the 
the days of the eighteenth-century ‘‘ Levant 
Company.” 

When in London last year, the present 
writer was permitted to turn over the old 
Letter - Books and bundles of documents in 
the Public Record Office, removed from the 
Aleppo Consulate in 1910, but not yet 
arranged or calendared. A cursory view of 
the Letter-Books from 1616 onwards showed 
there would be much to discover by any one 
who could devote a long time to the in- 
vestigation. A few bundles of old letters 
of consuls and merchants during the eigh- 
teenth century contained some interesting 
odds and ends from which the following are 
culled. 

The London merchant of the eighteenth 
century is not a prominent character in the 
literature of the time, and we get few 
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glimpses of his comparatively dull, un- 
eventful life: his days devoted to business, 
his evening walk to Dulwich or Hampstead, 
and, returning to the old City home, his 
nightly relaxation at some neighbouring 
tavern. Such a course of existence would 
hardly fit him for the adventurous life in the 
Turkish Empire of those days, and yet, 
although we have but few souvenirs re- 
maining of the Turkey merchants in Eng- 
land, the number of young men who em- 
barked at Wapping or Blackwall on ‘“le- 
vanters ’’ for Cyprus or Alexandretta must 
have been considerable in the eighteenth 
century. 

Some few of the old City houses still 
linger in out-of-the-way nooks, mute monu- 
ments of unrecorded lives, with their neat- 
looking red-brick fronts and classic doorways 
entering into marble -paved halls. From 
such homes the young men whose graves 
are in the Levant went to pass years of 
weary exile in a Khan at Aleppo, or to 
found a Levantine family in Larnaca or 
Smyrna. 

The majority of the merchants whose 
monuments remain in the Levant died in 
their youth. Extreme youth must have 
been a recommendation, if not imperative, 
in all aspirants to a position in the Factory, 
and as a rule merchants sent their sons, and 
not their clerks, to act as their factors, as 
they in their turn had been sent by their 
fathers. 

The Levant was regarded as a pernicious 
station. Moryson, a traveller of about 1600, 
says that European merchants or factors 
established at Aleppo seldom returned home, 
“the twentieth man scarcely living till, his 
prentiship being out, he may trade here 
for himself.” A hundred years later the 
conditions of life were somewhat better, to 
judge by Dr. Russell’s account of the 
Factory. 

The colony of Englishmen at Larnaca and 
Ormidhia differed from the older Aleppo 
Factory in that it consisted of merchants 
living more a family life. The semi- 
collegiate ‘‘ Khan,” with its unmarried young 
men,* was not known in Cyprus. Apropos 
of this, a curious souvenir of long ago was 
recently picked up at Larnaca: it is an old 
posy-ring or betrothal token, a “ Baffo 
diamond,” on which is engraved within an 
oval the representation of a fantastic altar 
supporting two hearts. Around the margin 
are the words LOVE VNIGHT VS (sic). It 
00ks like native workmanship, such as some 





* Vide Maundrell’s ‘ Journey.’ 





young merchant of 200 years ago would 
very possibly have commissioned in Larnaca 
bazaar. 

Aleppo in the seventeenth century was 
the emporium of the Indian trade: Venetian, 
French, Dutch, and English merchants 
constituted a large community within its 
walls, and in the reign of Charles II. upwards 
of fifty English houses formed the ‘nation ’” 
under the British Consul,and inhabited the 
English ‘‘ Factory ” or Khan. 

Aleppo was the centre of the business 
operations of the ‘‘ Levant Company,” or 
“Company of Merchants trading in the 
Seas of the Levant,” founded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1581, which remained in the 
enjoyment of its profitable privileges until 
1825. Cyprus rose into importance as a 
factory of the Company during the eigh- 
teenth century. Smyrna also belongs to the 
later period, and continues as the centre 
of the Levant trade of modern days. The 
consular district of Aleppo embraced various 
Vice-Consulates, not necessarily permanent, 
of which Cyprus (Larnaca) was perhaps one 
of the most important. 

The Cyprus Vice-Consulate may be traced 
back to 1626, but the actual English Coleny 
and Factory of Larnaca can only be said to 
synchronize with the course of the eigh- 
teenth century. There are no_ records 
preserved separately of the Cyprus Vice- 
Consulate, but many stray documents 
referring to it are to be found amongst the 
Letter-Books, &e., of the Aleppo Consulate 
removed, as mentioned above, to the Public 
Record Office, London, in 1910. The oldest 
of these books contains a reference under 
the date 22 July, 1626, to ‘‘ Petro Savioni, 
Nro V. Consolo in Cipro.’ As was fre- 
quently the case at that period, the entries 
are in the Italian language. 

The first record of a regular consular 
appointment in Cyprus is: At the Court 
of Assistants of 19 May, 1636, a letter was 
read from Mr. Glover, “who hath taken 
upon him the Consulship of Cyprus,” asking 
for the Levant Company’s approbation. At 
the General Court of 2 June, 1636, Glover 
was appointed Vice-Consul, subordinate to 
the Consul of Aleppo (vide Epstein’s ‘ Early 
History ’ of Levant Company, p. 216). 

M. D’Arvieux (‘ Mémoires ’), going out to 
Aleppo as the representative of the “‘ Grand 
Monarque ”’ in 1675, describes the seas of 
Cyprus as infested by Tripoli (Africa) and 
Majorcan corsairs. Whilst anchored in Lar- 
naca Bay he was féted by all the resident 
Europeans in the island with sumptuous 
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feastings, and on his arrival and departure 
‘was honoured with the customary salvos of 
artillery. At this period Cyprus appears to 
have been colonized chiefly by merchants 
of the French Levant Company. 

M. D’Arvieux had many hostile en- 
counters with the English Consul of the 
district of Aleppo, Mr. Gamaliel Night- 
ingale—disputes in which the English 
Factor Marine at Alexandretta, named 
Thomas Jenkins, was mixed up. M. D’Ar- 
vieux retired from Aleppo in 1685. The 
poor Consul gotinto trouble about the way 
in which young Frenchmen paraded the 
bazaars of Aleppo dressed up in women’s 
‘clothes at carnival time. How difficult to 
imagine such things possible in 1680 ! 

There is no mention in these ‘ Mémoires ’ 
of any English settlement in Cyprus at this 
period; we must therefore suppose that, 
although an English Vice-Consul was ap- 
pointed at Larnaca from time to time during 
the seventeenth century, the English trade 
‘with Cyprus was comparatively insignificant. 

In 1693 Van Bruyn, a Dutchman, visited 
Larnaca and found all the European mer- 
chants there to be Frenchmen, but an 
Englishman came to settle during his stay. 
M. Baldassar Sovran, French Consul, was 
acting for the English nation. Mr. Deleau, 
whose tombstone remains at Larnaca, was at 
this time just dead, and perhaps the newly 
‘arrived Englishman may have been Mr. Ion 
(or John) Ken, who must have died almost at 
the time of Van Bruyn’s visit. 

The two Kens, relatives of the famous 
Bishop Ken, the Nonjuror, were doubtless 
brothers. Ion Ken, buried at Larnaca in 
1693, was the son of Ion Ken, elder brother 
of the Bishop, and brother-in-law of Isaac 
Walton (the ‘‘ Fisherman ’’). Ion Ken, sen., 
was also Treasurer of the East India Company 
(vide notices of this family in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
1912, 11S. vi. 145, 289, 373). 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the Levant Company was immersed in 
troubles, not only with the Turks, who were 
‘constantly demanding “ avanie ”’ or ‘‘ back- 
sheesh ” under various pretexts, but also 
with interloping traders. The setting up of 
a factory of the Company at Larnaca seems 
to have been accompanied with difficulties 
occasioned by such interlopers. A rival 
society of Englishmen built a great house or 
khan, which was of such dimensions and 
importance that the natives protested it 
was meant for a fort. The representatives 


of the Levant Company in Larnaca were 
naturally indignant at their chartered rights 





being infringed, and a great deal of trouble 
ensued. 'The Consul was accused of bribing 
the Governor of Cyprus and the people to 
create the uproar for the destruction of the 
rival establishment, and the Ambassador in 
Constantinople had much difficulty in settling 
the matter amongst the different intriguing 
parties. These troubles in Cyprus are 
referred to in John Heyman’s ‘Travels,’ 
1715. At this time the Consul and merchants 
in Larnaca occupied the position of bankers, 
without whom the natives would have found 
it difficult to carry on much trade. 

One of the English merchants of the early 
eighteenth century in Cyprus has left a few 
records behind him. A certain Mr. Tread- 
way is referred to by several of the travellers 
of the period as a rich man who built the 
finest house in the Levant, at Larnaca, and 
many other houses on the road between 
Larnaca and Famagusta, eventually becom- 
ing a bankrupt in 1724. Mr. Treadway’s 
house in Larnaca still exists, and is now the 
property of Mr. C. D. Cobham, a former 
Commissioner of Larnaca. It possesses a 
very large room or hall, in which, it is said, a 
banquet was prepared for a large party of 
Mr. Treadway’s friends and creditors in 1732, 
at the very hour when that gentleman was 
decamping from Cyprus in a Venetian ship. 
It is not recorded whether the guests much 
enjoyed the feast when they discovered the 
absence of the host under such circum- 
stances. A letter in the Public Record 
Office referring. to this matter is of interest 
in giving the names of a consul and merchants 
at Larnaca at that period :— 

Cyprus, 10 Jan., 1732/3. 
To the Worshipfull Nevil Coxe Esqre., and Gentle- 
men of the British Nation off Aleppo. 

GENTLEMEN,—The occasion off your _ Immediate 
Disturbance is to transmitt you minutes of an 
Assembly held 5th Inst. whereby You'll Please to 
observe Mr. Stiles Lupart is not Content Demitry 
Constantin Should act any longer as Druggerman 
& Cancellaria having given Mr. Treadway a Patent 
under a false Seal by which I apprehend its to say 
a forged one, for a Patent would be of no value or 
Service to Mr. Treadway iff not Signed by the 
Consul, besides he run away by a Venetian Ship 
under French Protection. So Consequently had 
no manner off one from the English 

The Minutes are signed by the whole Court at 
** Larnicha, 5 Jan., 1732/3. 

WILLIAM PuURNELL, Consul. GrorcE BARTON. 

Stites Lupart, Epwarp Lee.” 

Another letter seems to have been dis- 
patched about the same date to express the 
Consul’s private opinion in this matter. He 
says he would not 
“+ lett a man serve the Nation near 8 years after so 
base an Action, this man having served the Nation 
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Inc* 28 years and for my part never found him 
Guilty any dishonesty. My Predecessor Mr. Consul 
Barton gave him a very good Character.” 

It will be noticed that the above docu- 
monts appear to be the result of a commission 
of inquiry by a Mr. Purnell, acting as 
Consul in Cyprus. Presumably this Mr. 
“William ’’ Purnell was a relation of the 
John Purnell who acted as Consul in Aleppo 
and Alexandretta between the years 1717 
and (about) 1750. Mr. George Barton had 
evidently retired for a time from the Consul- 
a of Cyprus, although he did not die until 

The next document in point of date pre- 
served amongst the Aleppo papers relating 
to Cyprus, and signed by a British Consul 
there resident, is a certificate appointing a 
**Cancellier ’’ to the Consulate in 1735-6, 
and signed :— 

“‘ We Stiles Lupart Esq. Consul for His Majesty 
King, &c. in this Island and Kingdom of 

yprus. 





Alexander Drummond united the whole 
district of Aleppo and Cyprus under one 
Consulate, and trom this time onwards (1750) 
the island was considered as only a Vice- 
Consulate, as it had been at first. 

An interesting copy of the will of John 
Baldwin of Cyprus, dated 1 April, 1771, 
exists amongst the Miscellaneous Corre- 
spondence at the Public Record Office. It 
is attested by William Bashley Turner, who 
styles himself 
‘Pro-Consul for his Majesty the King of Great: 
Britain, &c. &c. Pro-V.-Consul for their I.M., for 
his Majesty the King of Denmark, for the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and for their High Mightinesses- 
the States General of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, in this Island and Kingdom of 


Cyprus.” 

Seal of the British Chancery of Cyprus is 
attached. This Mr. W. B. Turner would 
presumably be the son or some relative of 
Mr. Timothy Turner, the Consul who seems: 
to have died in 1768. 


CONSULS IN CYPRUS. 





Petro Savioni, Vice-Consul (acting) 
Richard Glover, Vice-Consul = Pit 
B.Jthazar Sovran, French Consul (acting)... 
George Barton, Consul i. is 
William Purnell, Consul ... 

Styles Lupart, Consul 

*** Wakeman, Consul Ep 

Alex. Drummond, Consul oP 

John Boddington, Vice-Consul (acting) 
Juno. Brand Kirkhouse, Vice-Consul (acting) 
Timothy Turner, Vice-Consul _ ... ie 
William Bashley Turner, Pro Vice-Consul 
John Baldwin, Vice-Consul ‘ee 
Nicholas saprers (acting) 
Michael de Vezin, Vins tones! 

*** Peristiani, Vice-Consul 

*** Vondiziano, Vice-Consul 
John Lilburn, Vice-Consul 

Niven Kerr, Vice-Consul... as 
A. Palma, Vice-Consul ... ae 
P. Wilkinson, Vice-Consul i 


H. P. White, Vice-Consul [D. Colnaghi, Vice-Consul] 


l’. B. Sandwith, Vice-Consul 
Hamilton Lang, Consul ... 
C. F. Watkins, Vice-Consul 





1626— | Aleppo Court 
1636— London Court 
1693— Van Bruyn 

—)i Documents 
17321738 Se 
1735-1736 | - 

—1751 a 
1751—1759 . 
1759—1762 ‘ 
1762—1763 4 
1763—1768 Mariti’s * Travels” 
1771—1776 Documents 
1776—1781 London Kal. 
1784—1785 P.R.O. 
1785—1792 Tomb 
1792—1805 Clarke 
1806—1840 Loc. inf. 
1840—1843 Tomb 
1843-1850 | Ross 
1850—1860 F.O. List 
1860—1861 F.O. List 
1863—1865 F.O. List 
1865—1870 F.O. List ; 
1870—1877 | Omitted F.O. List 
1877—1878 | F.O. List 











Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments. 





A Royauist CryproGcram. — Mercurius 
Melancholicus (1647-9) had three competing 
** authors,” who sometimes published simul- 
taneously. Dr. John Hackluyt, Chaplain 
to “‘ Major-General ’’ Massey ; John Crouch, 
the printer ; and Martin Parker, the famous 
ballad-writer, all professed to be the genuine 
Melancholicus in 1648. As a result no 
collection of this periodical contains all 
the different numbers published, for they 


cannot be identified. But I think that 
Hackluyt alone was writing the Mercury 
at the time when the cryptograms set out. 
below appeared ; and if so, he must have 
been in, hiding, for he had escaped from 
prison for the third time. : 
In the Thomason Collection, Mercurius 
Melancholicus, No. 56, for 18-25 Sept., 1648, 
commences, like most other numbers, with 
a line of ‘“‘ printers’ flower ’’ as a heading to 
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the interior title-page; but two notes of 
exclamation have been inserted in this 
line in two places, perhaps to call attention 
to the two cryptograms about to follow in 
the next two numbers. (The previous 
number —55—contained one dagger in- 
serted in like fashion.) In the two follow- 
ing numbers the head-line consisted of a 
composition of signs—asterisks, daggers, &c. 
(still in use)—in lieu of the flower. 


“Numb. 58” (sic) for 25 Sept.—2 Oct., 
1648, commenced as follows :— 
[*e*e*e tate Tet *e* fe %s 
*.*,*5* "5 T2627 oe! * 8! 
“Numb. 59” for 2-9 Oct., 1648, com- 
menced :— 
[a*e*]* a % ate tate te tlle te tee 
[¥ al * a *all* ee ee 
The next number of Mercurius Melan- 
cholicus was marked ‘‘ Num. 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62,” but contains nothing else noticeable. 
The periodical then seems to have ceased 
until 1 Jan., 1649, when it recommenced 
with No. 1. Probably all three writers had 
been caught, and a new writer then took 
up the periodical. I do not think that any 
other cryptograms ever appeared in it. 
Can any one explain them? They may 
have been messages from the printer to the 
writer. J. B. WiILiraMs. 





DICKENSIANA: YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS.— 
A friend at Carlisle recently sent me a MS. 
volume of reminiscences, written in 1839 by 
a local solicitor. Referring to the incidents 
of his schooldays (1818-19), he writes :— 


‘Yorkshire, I believe, is the place where 
schools are kept after the Squeers fashion. Where 
it had been learned is more than I know, but in 
some respects, especially the starving department, 
had been well conned (? cond). The quality of 
our victuals was not to be complained of, but 
the quantity was something less than very short 
allowance. I have seen the greater part of a leg 
of mutton go out after serving twenty hungry lads, 
the master, and two of his sisters, who were not 
stinted,of course. Rice puddings—or, rather, rice 
baked in milk, in which even currants at mile- 
stone distances were not—were standing dishes 
but of these we were not allowed a sufficiency. 
They used to be served after the old fashion— 
before meat—for an intelligible reason enough, 
for without their aid a solitary leg of mutton must 
have become a very skeleton. 

‘* Indifferent, or insipid rather, as they were, 
we devoured our portions ravenously enough. 
I apprehend the rapid disappearance of two small 
dishes of this mess had put our feeder on his 
mettle, for one day he issued the following as a 
standing rule: ‘Those boys who will have a 
small piece first shall not be helped twice.’ He 





then went the round: ‘ Will you have a small or 
a large piece?’ Small pieces were, it need not 
be told, the fashion, and that [sic] the two dishes 
subsequently became more than amply sufilicient.”” 


After referring to a slight illness, he 
continues :— 


“At this time the master was so ill of con- 
sumption that all the boys were sent home to 
their friends excepting myself. I had my 
liberty, and ranged about wherever I liked. 
Had I had enough to eat I should not have been 
so ill off, but a sufficiency was just as difficult of 
attainment as ever. I have a vivid recollection 
of picking out from among (the) pig’s meat some 
baked potatoes which had been thrown amongst 
it. To do such a thing as this a lad must have 
been pretty well pinched. Our pocket-money 
was taken from us, and how applied, or rather 
misapplied, I forget ; not to its legitimate purpose, 
one may safely swear. My friends had given me 
certainly more than enough—I had upwards of 
three pounds. I was ten years old, and eighteen- 
pence is all I had the spending of. We dared not 
ask for it. How ill off we were kept in this par- 
ticular may be known from the circumstance 
that we could not muster a penny to buy a sheet 
of paper which was for a boy to write a letter to 
his friends to let them know how ill-used we were. 
Some boys ran away. I wrote a few lines on a 
bit of paper torn from a book with a pencil, and 
sealed (it) with cobbler’s wax, which I dispatched to 
an old servant whom [sic] I knewlived in London. 
By some strange fatality it reached its destination, 
but somehow or other the information never 
reached home in time to do any good. When, 
however, I was packed off, my appearance 
proved the truth of my complaints. The hunger 
and starvation I endured had (a) most serious 
effect on my growth. I was very small for my 
age, I grew none, and for some years after I con- 
tinued to be nothing but skin and bone.” 

The writer was, I infer, born at White- 
haven, and the school described apparently 
existed at St. Bees. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Sumpruary Law 1n 1736.—In bygone 
days a paternal Government prescribed what 
garments we might or might not wear while 
we were alive, and what material we might 
or might not be buried in after we were 
dead. 

An instance of the former is afforded by 
the following paragraph, which I have copied 
from The London Daily Post and General 
Advertiser for the above year :— 

“On Tuesday last an Information upon Oath 
was made by Mr. Morris, Linnen Draper in Fetter 
Lane, before Col. De Veil in Leicester - Fields, 
against the Wife of Mr. Benjamin Field of Picca- 
dilly, Vintner, for having worn within the space 
of six days last past, an India Chintz Callicoe 
Gown ; which is prohibited by Act of Parliament ; 
whereupon she was summoned by Mr. De Veil to 
come and make her Defence against the Accusa- 
tion ; instead of which she confess’d the Fact, and 
was convicted, pursuant to the Statute in that 
Case made and provided; which makes the 
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Offender forfeit five Pound for every such Offence 
to the Informer, and a Warrant under the Hand 
and Seal of Col. De Veil was accordingly granted, 
to levy the said sum of five Pounds on the Goods 
and Chattels of the Offender, which she paid 
directly —Its presum’d this will be a sufficient 
Caution, and entirely prohibit the wear of such 
things as the Legislature (for the Benefit of our 


own Manufactures) thought proper to forbid. 


Wn. Dovuctas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


_BILLIARD-Rooms AND SMOKING-Rooms.— 
In an inventory of Howard House, taken in 
1588 (Stowe MSS. 164, f. 33), ‘‘ thre billyard 
stickes and one forte and ij balles of yvery ”’ 
are mentioned, also ‘‘a_ billiyard bord 
covered wt grenne cloth....w*" a frame of 
beache w fower turned postes.”’ 

In an inventory of Lord Howard of Cher- 
bury’s house in Westminster, taken in 1641, 
there is mention of “a billiard table and 
three bearers.”’ 

An early instance of a “ smoaking room ”’ 
occurs in the inventory of Shirburn Castle, 
taken in 1734. 

At Howard House was the following item: 
*““Twoe plomets of lead for my lo [Lord] 
his exercise of his armes.”’ 

Prercy D. Munpy. 


Mary ELIzABETH BRADDON:  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. (See ante, p. 175.)—At the request 
of your correspondent Srr Witit1AmM Butt, 
I give hereunder a bibliography of the late 
Mary Elizabeth Braddon. I find her writings 
still attract a large circle of readers of both 
sexes, 

She contributed to the old Sporting Maga- 
zine under the noms de plume of ‘ Gilbert 
Forrester’? and ‘‘ A Member of the Burton 
Hunt.” She wrote sentimental verses, 
political squibs, and parodies for the Poets’ 
Corner of provincial newspapers. In 1860 
‘Loves of Arcadia,’ a comedietta, was pro- 
duced at the Royal Strand Theatre. ‘ Gari- 
baldi, and Other Poems,’ were published in 
1861. ‘ Lady Lisle,’ ‘Captain of the Vul- 
ture,’ ‘ Ralph'the Bailiff,’ and other sketches, 
have been reprinted from Temple Bar, 
St. James’s Magazine, &c. ‘ Griselda,’ a 
drama in four acts, was brought out at the 
Princess’s Theatre in November, 1873. 
Here follow the novels, dates of publication 
being given if known: 

‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 1862; ‘ Aurora 
Floyd,’ ‘ Eleanor’s Victory,’ ‘ John March- 
mont’s Legacy,’ ‘Henry Dunbar,’ ‘The 
Doctor’s Wife,’ ‘ Only a Clod,’ ‘ Sir Jasper’s 
Tenant,’ ‘The Lady’s Mile,’ ‘ Rupert God- 
win,’ ‘Run to Earth’ ; ‘ To the Bitter End,’ 
1872; ‘Lucius Davoren,’ 1873; ‘ Strangers 





and Pilgrims,’ 1873; ‘ Lost for Love,’ 1874; 
‘Taken at the Flood,’ 1874; ‘Dead Men’s 
Shoes,’ 1875; ‘ Vixen,’ 1879; ‘ Ishmael,’ 
1884; ‘ Wyllard’s Weird,’ 1885; ‘ Thou Art 
the Man,’ 1894; ‘ London Pride,’ 1896; ‘In 
High Places,’ 1898 ; ‘ His Darling Sin,’ 1899 ; 
‘The Infidel,’ 1900; ‘The Conflict,’ 1903; 
‘A Lost Eden,’ 1904; ‘The Rose of Life,’ 
1905; ‘The White House.’ 1906; ‘Dead Love 
has Chains,’ 1907; ‘During Her Majesty’s 
Pleasure,’ 1908; ‘Our Adversary,’ 1909; 
‘ Beyond These Voices,’ 1910. 

Miss Braddon conducted Belgravia, a 
monthly magazine, to which she contri- 
buted ‘ Birds of Prey,’ ‘ Charlotte’s Inheri- 
tance,’ ‘ Dead Sea Fruit,’ ‘ Fenton’s Quest.’ 

I believe this list is not complete, for, in 
addition to various newspaper articles, Miss 
Braddon published many anonymous works. 

Frep E. Bott. 

Penge Public Library. 

[‘ Miranda,’ by Miss Braddon, was published in 
October, 1913.] 


INSCRIPTIONS AT Hybres.—The following 
list of inscriptions in the Old Cemetery at 
Hyéres has been sent me by a correspondent, 
who says that at the time they were taken 
down (1907-8) the cemetery had fallen into 
total neglect. Though meagre in detail, 
they seem worth preserving :— 

1. Emily Smith. 

. Jane Atkin, wife of .... Liverpool, 1875. 
. Wm. J. G. Green, Toronto. 
. Edward St. Lorens Rividus. 
. Fredk. Ramsay Robinson, Islington. 
. Grace Smith. 
. Francis M. Sivewright, 1829. 
. Thos. Graham Traquair, M.D., 1868. 
9. Hester Lomax, 1833. = 
10. Henrietta Cronyn....Newtown, Kilkenny, 


DID ors COLO 


11. Mary Ryley, Lee, Kent, 1865. 
12. A. M. Duncan, 1868. 
13. Rev. Chas. A. Sig. 
14. Louisa Jane Kelly, Armagh, 1819. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


WATERLOO AND THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
War. (See 11 S. x. 489.)—The Rev. N. 
Kynaston Gaskell, writing in The Times of 
11 Jan., states that the French General 
Gudin, who was killed in the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71, had been page @honneur in 
waiting on Napoleon at Waterloo. It is 
related, he says, of Gudin that, in helping 
the Emperor to mount his horse, the boy 
gave him such a vigorous hoist as almost to 
push him over on the other side. “ Petit 
imbécile,” snarled the Emperor, “ va-t-en & 
tous les diables,’’ and galloped off angrily. 
A few minutes later Napoleon rode back and, 
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placing his hand on Gudin’s collar, said 

gently, ‘‘ Mon enfant, quand vous aidez un 

homme de ma taille & monter, il faut le faire 

doucement.”’ J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Harpy BisLtioGRaPHy.—Can any of your 
readers give me the names of the periodicals 
in which appeared the following short stories 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy (a Bibliography of 
whose works I have in hand) ?— 

Alicia’s Diary. 1887. 

The Grave by the Handpost. Christmas, 1897. 

What the Shepherd Saw. Christmas. 1881. 

A Committee Man of the Terror. 1895. 

A Mere Interlude. October, 1885. 

A Tradition of 1804. Christmas, 1882. 

The Duke’s Reappearance. 

I have failed to find them in any ‘ Index 
of Periodical Literature.’ 

A. P. WEBB. 

282, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


Avcust D1rEzER.—When in Boston, U.S., 
recently, I acquired a _ pastel portrait 
signed ‘‘ August Diezer, fecit 1804.” I 
cannot find mention of this artist in any 
book of reference, although it is a distin- 
guished piece of work. M. Paul Lambotte, 
the Director of Fine Arts in Belgium, has 
seen the picture, and informs me that Diezer, 
or rather Diziére, is a well-known name in 
Belgium. It is common in the Valley of 
the Meuse—Walloon, but not Flemish. The 
spelling of the name on my portrait implies, 
I suppose, the German form of the name. I 
should be glad of any information on the 
subject, JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Coin: JoHN oF GauntT.—Can any one 
give me information on the subject of a 
copper coin which a friend has shown me, 
and which he found at a small curio shop 
in the suburbs? It bears on the obverse 
a crowned head .and the words “ John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster’’; on the reverse 
a female figure,seated, with a harp, and the 
word “ Hibernia”; and round the edge of 
the coin are the words “Current every- 
where.” It is rather larger and thicker 
than a halfpenny. There is no date upon 
it. When were such coins struck, and are 
they rare ? C. Watson. 


294, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 





‘“* ET EGO IN ARCADIA VIxI.”—I am anxious 
to find the origin of this saying. It is 
quoted by Goethe (‘Travels in Italy ’) from 
an Italian painter whose name I forget, but 
that is not the point. The question is, Where 
did the Italian painter get it from ? Was it 
anything classical ? Some learned man is 
mentioned as saying that the origin is Greek ; 
but I cannot find anything like it. 

H. BRINTON. 

Warre House, Eton College. 

(“Et in Arcadia ego” was discussed at 4 S. i. 
509, 561; x. 432, 479, 525, 532; xi. 86; 6 S. vi. 396 
and Goethe’s use of the German equivalent in the 
‘Italienische Reise’ is referred, by Dr. Kinpt at 
4 §. i. 182, to Schiller’s poem ‘ Resignation,’ which 
begins ‘*‘ Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren.” No 
conclusion was come to as to the origin of the 
Latin. It appears in two pictures by Nicolas 
Poussin of shepherds deciphering an inscription on 
a tomb, and there the general sense would seem to 
be that even in Arcadia death finds a place. This, 
however, will hardly allow of the addition of 
** vixi,” and in Goethe and Schiller the words seem 
to be a claim to kindred with Arcady, as the land 
of joy and simplicity.] 


DE QuincEY PuzzLE.—In De Quincey’s 
‘Uncollected Writings ’ (1890), vol. ii. p. 60, 
last line, occurs this sentence in an essay 
entitled ‘ How to Write English ’ :— 

“Whilst disputing about the items on the écss 
apettiele, the disputed facts were overtaking us, 
and flying past us, on the most gigantic scale.” 
The essay appeared in the July number of 
The Instructor, 1853, but a copy of this is 
hard to come by. 

What should the words be which I have 
italicized ? J. Lexis 


AuTHOR WANTED.—Can any one tell me 
the origin of the following lines? I often 
heard them quoted in my boyhood in the 
North of England, but have never heard 
them since :— 

It’s a very good world this to live in, 

To spend, or to lend, or to give in; 

But to beg or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 

It’s the very worst world that ever was known. 

H. F.-H. 

(See 6 S. i. 77, 127,166, 227, 267 ; ii, 19,79; 7S. xi. 
185. Bartlett's ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 10th ed., 
p. 279, attributes the lines to Rochester.] 


Outp TREE IN PaRK LanEe.—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me the name of that 
fine tree in the small garden in front of 
Dudley House, Park Lane? In 1913 it 
appeared to be in a bad way; but after 
some lopping and careful attention at its 
roots, it seemed to take a fresh lease of life. 
It is considered to be a unique specimen in 
London. CEcIL CLARKE] 
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THomas Warton.—l. Does any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ know of the whereabouts of a 
letter from Thomas Warton to Edmund 
Malone, dated 1785, described in Baigent 
and Millard’s ‘History of Basingstoke,’ 
1889, p. 586, in which Warton discusses the 
office of Poet Laureate ? The letter is not 
in the Bodleian nor British Museum 
Libraries, nor, apparently, among the War- 
ton papers at Trinity College, Oxford, nor 
at Winchester. The undersigned would be 
glad of any information as to its where- 
abouts, 

2. Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ seen the 
so-called fourth edition of Thomas Warton’s 
poems, 1789? No copy is in either the 
British Museum or Bodleian Library. 
Where is one to be found ? 

CLARISSA RINAKER. 

University of Illinois. 


AUTHOR OF PorEM WanTED.—I should be 
glad to know the author of the poem con- 
taining the words, 

Wait! and the clouds of sorrow 
Shall fall in gentle showers. 
I have not the entire poem, and should like 
to know where it appeared. Each verse 
commences with the word “ Wait.” 
HARROGATE. 


““HABBIE Simpson.”’-—I should be glad 
of any particulars of the famous piper of 
this name mentioned in ‘ Maggie Lauder,’ 
who died at Kilbarchan (Renfrew) about 
300 years ago. There is a statue of him on 
the exterior of a building in that village. 

J. ARDAGH. 

35, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Barrp’s ‘ History oF RYE, WESTCHESTER 
Co., N.Y.’—Has any correspondent a copy 
of this work which he would kindly allow 
me to consult ? It is not at the British 
Museum. 

E. Havitanp Hiituiman, F.S.G. 

4, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Barpapos Fitterrnc Stones. — These 
were used to filter the pipe-water supplied 
to houses, with the idea that the water was 
thus made more pure for drinking and other 
domestic purposes. There was one in use 
in my father’s house more than sixty years 
ago. It was a block of sandstone, or 
perhaps limestone, hollowed out into a deep 
basin-shape, something like a church font, 
but with a strong square rim at top. The 
stone rested by its rim on a strong frame 
of wood, and all was enclosed in a little 
wooden house like a low bathing-box, with 





a door in front, which stood in the yard. 
Every day buckets of water were poured into 
the hollow stone and the water came through, 
drop by drop (the stone being rounded below), 
into an earthenware crock which stood 
beneath. The filtered water was taken 
from the crock as required. 

Are any of these still in use? Do any of 
your readers remember them? Did they 
come from Barbados? I suppose the West 
India sugar ships might have brought them. 

W. H. Patrerson. 
Belfast. : 


Dr. Epwarp Kine.—Can any genealogist 
give me the names of the parents of Edward 
King (1573-1638), “‘ a native of Huntingdon- 
shire and Doctor of Divinity of the University 
of Dublin” (Ware’s ‘ Bishops of Ireland,’ 
1739)? He was uncle to Edward King, 
the ‘‘ Lycidas ”’ of Milton. 

KATHLEEN WARD. 


Op Eron1ans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Salter, Samuel, admitted 24 June, 1765, 
left 1768. (2) Saunders, John Williain, 
admitted 14 Jan., 1761, left 1764. (3) 
Saunders, Morley, admitted 6 July, 1768, 
left 1771. (4) Scot, George, admitted 30 
Aug., 1759, left (?) 1763. (5) Seaton, 
William, admitted 1 June, 1763, left 1765. 
(6) Shard, Charles, admitted 7 Sept., 1764, 
left 1768. (7) Shard, Richard, admitted 
7 Sept., 1764, left 1768. (8) Shreyer, 
Thomas, admitted 29 June, 1754, left 1754. 
(9) Shuter, John, admitted 14 Jan., 1755, 
left 1755. (10) Simeon, Edward, admitted 
7 May, 1765, left 1770. (11) Simmons, 
Henry Peter, admitted 4 Sept., 1760, left 
1768. (12) Smallman,. Joseph, admitted 
12 March, 1759, left 1761. (13) Smart, 
Richard, admitted 14 June, 1757, 
left 1759. (14) Smith, George, admitted 
14 Feb., 1762, left 1769. (15) Smith, 
Richard, admitted 25 April, 1759, left 1761 
or 1763. (16) Snowden, Samuel, admitted 
29 April, ©1760, left 1760. (17) Solby, 
Richard Heaton, admitted 5 July, 1759, left 
1759. (18) Sparkes, Harry, admitted 19 
Oct., 1763, left 1768. R. A. A.-L. 


PaRKER AND Euiorr Famities.—Can 
any of your readers tell me to what family 
the Parkers of Exeter belonged ? Agnes, 
only daughter of — Parker, Esq., of Exeter, 
and Joan Stone his wife, widow of W. Elliott 
of Shillingford, near Exeter, married at 
Exeter Lieut.-Col Thomas Hardy, 65th 
Regiment of Foot. He purchased the Hale 
estate, near Honiton, and died 19 June, 
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1794. She died 30 Sept., 1801; buried at 
Honiton, leaving issue. Are there any 
descendants of W. Elliott ? and what were 
the arms of Parker and Elliott ? 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


‘““THE MOST ELOQUENT VOICE OF OUR 
CENTURY.’’—In ‘ Essays in Criticism,’ Second 
Series, Matthew Arnold wrote (‘ Essay on 
Milton,’ 1888, first paragraph) :— 

““The most eloquent voice of our century 
uttered, shortly before leaving the world, a warn- 
ing cry against ‘ the Anglo-Saxon contagion.’ ”’ 
To whom did Matthew Arnold refer as “‘ the 
most eloquent voice of our century ”’ ? 

J. T. G. 

Dublin. 

[This question wes asked at 11 S. ii. 229. 
Emerson, Victor Hugo, and S, T. Coleridge were 
suggested by various correspondents in reply. 
See pp. 318, 376, 438, of the same volume.] 


‘Just Twenty YEARS AGo.’—Will some 
reader inform me who was the author, and 
who composed the music, of this song ? 

dns Os 


Minneapolis. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—I should be very 
much obliged if any correspondent could tell 
me to what poet the following lines refer. 
They are taken from Mrs. Browning's 
‘ Aurora Leigh,’ book vii. 

‘*There ’s nothing great 
Nor small,” has said a poet of our day, 

Whose voice will ring beyond the curfew of eve 

And not be thrown out by the matin’s bell. 

Is the ‘‘ poet of our day ’’ Robert Brown- 
ing, and, if so,in which of his poems is the 
sentence to be found ? Emity Rytey. 

46, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Lancashire. 

(Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 10th ed., in a 
note at p. 316, quotes from Emerson, ‘ Epigraph to 
History,’ ‘‘ There is no great and no small.”] 


St. Epmunp Ricu: St. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Hospitat, Oxrorp.—John Aubrey writes 
in his ‘ Miscellanies ’ (4th ed., 1857, p. 71): 

“The Se of Oxford tell us that St. Ed- 
mund, Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, did sometimes 
converse with an angel or nymph, at a spring 
without St. Clement's parish near Oxford; as 
Numa Pompilius did with the nymph Egeria. This 
well was stopped up since Oxford was a garrison.” 


The well to which reference is made 


would appear to be the holy well at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital (as to which see 
11 8. x. 370). 

Miss Rotha Mary Clay in ‘The Medieval 
Hospitals of England,’ at p. xv, says that 
the chapel and buildings of this hospital 
“remain at Bartlemas Farm, Cowley Road.” 





At p. 123 she says that the chapel was in 
1908 or 1909 being restored as a house of 
prayer, and at p. 191 she quotes Anthony & 
Wood to show that aniorg the relics pre- 
served in the hospital was a comb belonging 
to St. Edmund :— 

“Those that were troubled with continuall head- 
aches, frenzies, or light-headed, were by kembing 
their heads with St. Edmund’s combe restored to 
their former health.” 

Who owns the chapel now ? and to what 
uses has it been restored ? The hospital, 
which was for lepers, was founded in 1126. 
St. Edmund was born about 1170 or 1180. 
Bishop Challoner in ‘ Britannia Sancta,’ 
part ii. p. 279, writes of St. Edmund :— 

* He was first sent to school to Oxford ; where, as 
the historians of his life relate, going one day into 
the fields......he was favoured with the vision of 
our Saviour in the shape of a beautiful Boy.” 

The story told by Aubrey, that St. Ed- 
mund ‘‘did sometimes converse with an 
angel or nymph at a spring” which was 
apparently within the enclosure of a leper 
hospital, and Challoner’s story of a single 
apparition of the Holy Child to the saint 
‘in the fields,” are probably derived from 
different sources. Unfortunately, neither 
of them vouches any authorities. Perhaps 
some one will supply them. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Pacet HERALDRY IN LICHFIELD CATHE- 
DRAL. — On the monument of William, 
fourth Lord Paget (d. 1629), which was 
destroyed during the Cromwellian occupation 
of the Cathedral in 1643, the following nine- 
teen coats were impaled with Paget quarter- 
ing Preston (in Shaw's ‘Staffordshire’ 
wrongly attributed to ‘“ Prescot’). I 
should be grateful for any assistance in 
identifying them :— 

1. Knevet. 

2. Paly of 6 
(? Langford). 

3. Bendy of 10 ... 
(? De Stoke). 


.... and.... within a bord. erm. 


- and.... @ canton ....- 


4, Chequé.... and ....abend....(? Ward). 
5. .... 3 bendlets .... 
6. Per fesse .... and ....a bend engd..... 


(? Holden). 
7. Erm, a fesse .. 
8. .... 3 cinquefoils ... 
(?Derby or Mowin). 
9. Chequé . and .... 
10. 18,17, and 19 .... alionramp. .... 


.. (2? Arderne). 
a canton .... 


Al, wee Sgarbs ...% 

12. ....a horse’s head erased .... 

14. .... 3 cinquefoils .... 

ae @ CYrOSS .... 

16. .... a fesse .... between 6 martlets .... 
(? Beauchamp). 

18. .... across moline .. 


S. A. GruNDY-NEWMAN 
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NOVELS ON GRETNA GREEN.—What novel 
or work of reference gives a detailed account 
of Gretna Green weddings ? A small work 
on the subject by Claverhouse is the only 
one I have traced so far at the British 
Museum. N. L. P. 


Rev. J. B. BLAKEWAYy: BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 
The Rev. John Brickdale Blakeway, M.A., 
F.S.A., barrister-at-law, topographer, and 
antiquary, was, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
the author of the following tracts and 
books :— 

An Attempt to ascertain the Author of the Letters 
published under the Signature of Junius. Lon- 
don, 1815. 8vo. 

The Sequel of an Attempt to ascertain the Author 
of the Letters published under the Signature of 
Junius. London, 1815. 8vo. 

A History of Shrewsbury. 2 vols. London, 1825. 
4to. ritten in collaboration with the Ven. 
Hugh Owen, F.S.A., Archdeacon of Salop. 

The Sheriffs of Shropshire, with their Armorial 
Bearings, and Notices, ae and Genea- 
logical, of their Families. Shrewsbury, 1831. 
Folio. — Evidently published by his relations 
and the executors, as he died in 1826. 

A Tract on the Subject of Regeneration ; and single 
sermons. 

Will any of your numerous readers who 
know of or possess any pamphlets by this 
writer kindly inform me of same ? 


High Street, Walsall. 4: 8. WHITFIELD. 


‘CrcrL14 BODENHAM’: A PORTRAIT BY 
Ho.sern.—In a postscript to the first volume 
of Mr. A. B. Chamberlain’s monumental 
work on Hans Holbein the Younger there 
is an account of a portrait by Holbein which 
was discovered in 1913. It represents a 
beautiful young woman, about 23 years of 
age, very magnificently dressed. There is 
no contemporary inscription, and_ the 
identity of the sitter is unknown. The 
picture is believed to have been painted 
during Holbein’s first visit to England in 
1526-8, as it is somewhat in his early manner. 
The only fact known about its history is that 
it had long belonged to the Bodenhams of 
Rotherwas, Herefordshire. Thomas Boden- 
ham of Rotherwas was a contemporary of 
Holbein, and the picture may represent one 
of his relatives. Moreover, the lady is 
wearing a brooch on which there is a figure 
of St. Cecilia, and accordingly it appears 
possible that the lady’s name may have been 
Cecilia Bodenham. Now there was a Cecilia 
Bodenham living at the time. She was 
Abbess of Wilton in 1535, when she wrote 
to Cromwell to complain of the conduct of 
his visitors in her nunnery, signing herself 
“Cecil Bodman” (Eckenstein, ‘ Woman 





under Monasticism,’ p. 441). In 1537 she 
surrendered the nunnery to the King. It is 
believed that she became Abbess in 1533 
(Gasquet, ‘Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries,’ p. 307n.). Is it possible that 
Cecilia Bodenham, the Abbess of 1535, was 
the original of the portrait of 1526-8? 
Might it, for instance, have been painted 
as a memorial for her family before she 
entered the convent? I shall be very 
grateful if any one can give me further 
particulars about the Abbess’s age and 
family. M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Robert Gale, admitted 1723, aged 9. 
(2) John Galliard, admitted 1724, aged 8. 
(3) David Gambier, at school 1719. (4) 
John Gambier, admitted 1735, aged 11. 
(5) Robert Gambier, admitted 1749, aged 
11. (6) William Games, admitted 1718, 


aged 14. (7 and 8) Joshua and Thomas 
Garbrand, admitted 1728, aged 11 and 15 
respectively. G. F. R. B. 





Replies. 


ANTONIO VIEIRA. 
(11 S. xi. 109, 156, 191.) 


PrRoBABLY few English readers knew much 
of ‘the most celebrated of Portuguese 
divines, and called by his fellow-countrymen 
‘the Last of Medizval Preachers,’ ’’ till 
Dr. J. M. Neale of East Grinstead, who 
wrote the above words, included him in his 
‘Medieval Preachers’ (1856). He could 
only spare forty pages for a biographical 
sketch, and a few translations from the 
vast stores of sermons which had been 
selected by the divine himself and published 
in thirteen volumes between 1679 and 1690. 
Two more appeared, in 1710 and 1748 
respectively. These were all in the original 
Portuguese, but, in compassion for students 
not knowing that language, four volumes, 
“in Cartusia Coloniensi latinitate donati,” 
appeared at Cologne in 1692; and fifteen 
sermons on St. Francis Xavier, vol. x. of 
the Portuguese edition, translated into Latin 
by Fr. Leopold Fuess, S.J., were printed at 
Augsburg in 1701. These are all furnished 
with indexes and copious apparatus. They 
no doubt had a good circulation in Germany, 
and are now very scarce, as complete sets 
of the originals are said to be in Portugal. 
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Dr. Franz Joseph Schermer printed at 
Weissenburg in 1840 a volume of Vieira’s 
Advent sermons translated into German, 
with a biography. Another volume of 
Lent sermons by the same _ translator 
appeared at Regensburg, 1843. The first 
article in vol. xi. of The Christian Remem- 
brancer, ‘On the Church in Portugal,’ 
contains very interesting references to Vieira, 
“the politic ambassador in the dangerous 
times that succeeded the Restoration, the 
eloquent Court preacher, the indefatigable 
missionary to Brazil, the fearless advocate 
of the oppressed natives.” 

This writer thinks that his sermons 
somewhat resemble those of Bishop An- 
drewes, but considers his Letters, principally 
on the condition of the Brazilian natives, the 
most interesting of his works. The sermon 
which has attained the widest celebrity is 
that to the Fishes,* preached at Maranhio, 
14 June, 1654. The most striking portions 
of this have been translated by Neale,t who 
considers that Vieira’s two great faults are 
ingenious perversions of Scripture—words 
of God, but not the Word of God, as he says 
himself—and conceits carried to an almost 
incredible extent. For instance, to give 
only one, he is speaking, in a sermon on 
St. Antony (ii. 110, Lat. ed.), of Portugal 
as the depository of the Faith. She might 
take into her lips the words of Jeremiah, 
who, when God said, “I have given thee 
as a prophet to the nations,” replied “‘a, a, a, 
Domine Deus quia puer sum,’ meaning 
‘*T am unequal to the burden Thou layest 
on me.” So, too, might Portugal reply. 
But God, taking that cry out of her mouth, 
wrote in the place of the first “‘ a” ‘* Africa,”’ 
in the place of the second ‘ Asia,” in the 
place of the third ‘‘ America,” subjecting 
these three continents to her dominion as 
their mistress. 

Of Vieira’s ingenuity of interpretation 
there are abundant instances. His enumera- 
tion of the mischiefs caused by pens, ink, 
and paper, directed against Court abuses, 
in vol. i. pp. 160-64 and vol. ii. pp. 236-40, 
is well worth reading. As a specimen of a 
seribe’s carelessness in punctuation, the 
angel’s words to. the women, ‘‘ Surrexit, non 


est hic,’ become ‘“ Surrexit? Non: est 
hic’: all the difference between faith and 
heresy. 

Dr. Neale ‘“ discovered’ Vieira for 


and the volumes of 
rivalling those of Caryl’s 


English students, 
his sermons, 





* Vol. ii. p. 311, Portuguese ed. ; ii. 246, Latin ed. 
reachers,’ 321-32. 


+ ‘Med. 








‘Commentary on Job,’ must have often 
descended from their shelf to supply notes 
for his ‘Commentary on the Psalms,’ con- 
tinued after his death by Dr. Littledale. The 
latter, writing to me 17 Jan., 1871, upon his 
sources for the continuation of this important 
work, says: “‘ Besides, I look up the citations 
in Rupert, Vieyra, St. Bernardine of Siena, 
and several other writers.”” C. DEEDES. 
Chichester. 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 S. 
x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 510; xi. 50, 74, 
96, 138, 177).—It is, of course, impossible 
that Sr. SwitHrIn, or any other of your 
correspondents, can remember all that 
has now been written on this subject ; 
but if he will kindly refer again to my 
article (11 S. x. 510), he will find that the 
fact which he now mentions—namely, that 
our King Henry IV. in 1405 changed the 
French quartering of the English Royal 
arms from ‘“semée of fleurs-de-lis” to 
three fleurs-de-lis only, in order to accord 
with that of the then contemporary French 
sovereign, Charles VI. (the Beloved)—was 
advanced by me in support of the argument 
that by so doing the English sovereign must 
have intended it to represent France and 
not Anjou. And I there pointed out that 
it had been previously so altered in the 
French Royal arms by Charles V. (the Wise), 
about the year 1365 (according to Boutell) 
or 1376 (according to Woodward). So 
perhaps Sr. SwirHrn will forgive me if I add 
that ‘“‘used’’ would be a better word to 
describe the actual facts than ‘“‘ adopted.” 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


THE AyRTON LIGHT ON THE CLOCK TOWER 
AT WESTMINSTER (11 S. xi. 90, 154).—I thank 
Sir WILLovcHBy Maycocx for his reply to 
my question. I notice that he states that 
the light was placed on the Clock Tower in 
1872. A correspondent has written direct 
to me to say that the light was first lighted 
in the early months of 1873, and he also points 
out that an interesting account of it—with 
two pictures—is given in The Illustrated 
London News of 16 Aug., 1873. This article 
states that the erection of the light was carried 
out by M. Gramme, and that it was worked 
by a 24 h.p. machine, which was placed 300 
yards from the tower, in the basement of 
the House of Lords. Another correspondent 
has called my attention to a series of articles 
in The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of 1890, 
entitled ‘ Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,’ 
by G. J. Holyoake. In these articles Mr. 
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Holyoake claims to have been the originator 

of the idea of placing the light in the Clock 

Tower. Is it possible for any one to state 

the exact date when the light was first 

lighted ? W. HAYLeEr. 
South Norwood. S.E. 


A ScARBOROUGH WARNING (11 S. xi. 
46, 95, 136, 158)—The term ‘“ Scarborough 
warning ’—7.e., no warning at all—un- 
doubtedly came from the capture of the 
castle by Thomas Stafford in 1557. The facts 
of the affair are as follows: Stafford was the 
third son of Henry, Baron Stafford (son of 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham, who had 
been executed and attainted by Henry VIII.), 
and Ursula de la Pole, the only daughter— 
there were three sons—of Sir Richard de la 
Pole (Chamberlain to Arthur, Prince of 
Wales) and Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, 
the eventual heiress of George, Duke of 
Clarence. He was a brave but reckless 
man, who had lived for some years on the 
Continent, where his restlessness was a 
continual source of trouble to his uncle, 
Cardinal Reginald dela Pole. Being a strong 
opponent of the ‘‘Spanish Marriage,” and 
having discovered a plan of Philip of Spain 
to place large foreign garrisons in twelve of 
the most important English towns with a 
view to their terrorization, he obtained two 
ships and certain financial aid from the King 
of France, and suddenly made his, up to a 
certain point, successful descent upon Scar- 
borough. He declared himself Protector of 
the Realm, and had he been able to carry 
out his scheme of expelling Philip and Mary, 
he was to have married the Lady Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen. Being eventually cap- 
tured, however, by his cousin the Earl of 
Westmorland, whose mother was a daughter 
of the Duke of Buckingham, he was brought 
to London, tried, and executed. His body 
was quartered and boiled. Queen Mary was 
in so great a hurry to declare war upon 
Louis that she sent over her representative 
without proper credentials, a fact which, as 
the minister he first interviewed in Paris 
pointed out, would have justified his being 
hanged !' He, however, received some hand- 
some presents from the Gallic sovereign, 
though hostilities broke out, Calais being 
retaken by the French in the following year. 
There is an old poem, some 200 lines in 
length, in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany ’ which 
describes the daring attempt of Thomas 
Stafford to upset the Government. Tenny- 
son also alludes to it in his ‘ Queen Mary.’ 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
‘Venetian Papers,’ Stone’s ‘ Life of Queen 





Mary,’ ‘Memoirs of Jane Dormer, Duchess 
of Feria,’ Strype’s ‘ Memorials,’ Brennan’s 
‘History of the House of Percy,’ and other 
works have accounts of this turbulent 
member of a famous fighting line, who, 
during one of his periods of retirement from 
the trouble he had stirred up, resided at the 
Court of the King of Poland as an honoured 
est. E. STAFFORD. 
10, Moreton Place, 8. W. 


The following extract from ‘ The Harleiam 
Miscellany,’ vol. x. p. 257, would appear to 
settle the question as to the origin of this 
phrase. The ‘ Breefe Balet ’ contains twelve 
stanzas of seven lines each, but the first of 
these only has been copied, as this will 
suffice to produce the foot-notes elucidating 
the point inquired about. 


‘““A Breefe Balet, touching the traytorous 
Takynge of Scarborow Castel.* Imprinted at- 
London in Fleete strete by Thomas Powell. 

Cum privelegio ad imprimendum solum. 


Oh, valient invaders, gallantly gaie, 
Who, with your compeeres, conqueringe the 
route, 
Castels or tow’rs, all standynge in your waie, 
Ye take, controlling all estates most stoute, 
Yet had it now bene goode to looke aboute, 
Scarborow Castel to have let alone, 
And take Scarborowt warnynge everichone.” 


The following extract from Camden’s: 
‘ Britannia,’ vol. iii. p. 250, likewise deals: 
with Thomas Stafford :— 


“‘T need not here mention the daring bravery 
of Thomas Stafford, who, with a very few French- 
men, as if he thought it meritorious even to faiF 
in a bold attempt, surprised this castle in Queen 
Mary’s time, and held it two days, nor Shirleis, 
a French nobleman who accompanied him, and 
was tried and convicted of high treason, though a 
foreigner, for breaking his allegiance, the two 





* “By Thomas Stafford, 24 Aprilis 1557 an & 
et 4 P. et M.’ MS. note in the black-letter copy 
from which it is reprinted.” 

+ “A ‘Scarborough Warning,’ according to- 
Fuller, was no warning at all, but a sudden surprise: 
when a mischief is felt before it besuspected. He 
adds, from Godwin’s Annals, that this proverb 
took its origin from Thomas Stafford (second son 
of Lord Stafford), who, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
anno 1557, with a small company of men m. 
France, landed in Scotland, raised an insurrection, 
marched onward and seized upon Scarborough 
Castle before the townsmen had the least notice 
of his approach. There he published a manifesto 
against the Queen, and assumed the title of 
‘Protector of England.’ However, within six 
days Scarborough was retaken by troops as- 
sembled under the Earl of Westmorland, and 
Stafford was made prisoner, brought to London, 
and beheaded. See Fuller’s ‘ Worthies of York- 
— also Holinshed, Stowe, Burnet, Rapin, 

Cc. ‘ 
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kingdoms being then at peace.* These facts 
are too well known to be made more meritorious 
by my writings.” 

Froude, Webb, and many other _his- 
torians allude to this desperate attempt of 
"Thomas Stafford—who, it may be mentioned, 
‘was the second son of Henry, Baron Stafford, 
and Ursula de la Pole to attain his majority, 
the eldest of the family, a son called Henry, 
having died as an infant, and the second 
son being called by the same name. Two 
zyounger brothers of Thomas, George and 
Myles, were afterwards outlawed for their 
share in Northumberland’s rising in 1572, 
and died in France. The elder of this pair 
had been Surveyor of the Stables at the 
coronation of Edward VI. The _ grand- 
mother of Thomas—Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury (heiress of George, Duke of 
Clarence)—had been beheaded by Henry 
VIII. His Stafford grandsire and great- 
grandsire had been beheaded ; the succes- 
sive heads of the family for the three pre- 
vious generations had been slain in battle. 

F. O. Wart. 


Da Costa: BrypGEes Wittyams (11 S. 
xi. 190, 218).—Mr. Breswar will find a 
full account of Mrs. Brydges Willyams in 
the third volume of the ‘ Life of Disraeli,’ 
published last year, edited by G. E. Buckle, 
late editor of The Times, where a whole 
chapter (xiii.) is devoted to her. She was 
“of the race of Israel, though a professor 
of the Christian faith.’ As this book is 
accessible to every one, I need not copy out 
what is there stated about her family. The 
story of her intimacy with Disraeli is most 
interesting reading. 

The statement that this ‘‘ eccentric lady 
placed a considerable part of her fortune at 
Disraeli’s disposal to aid his career ’’ requires 
explanation, as it rather implies that the 
money was given him during her life- 
time. The facts are as follows. She asked 
him in 1851, being then a widow, ‘‘as a 
great favour,’’ to be one of her executors, 
and stated that she intended her executors 
to be her residuary legatees. She further 
requested that Sir Philip Rose, Disraeli’s 
friend and solicitor, would act for her in 
making her will; but Disraeli informed her 
that her proper course was to consult a 
“local solicitor of high standing ”’ at Tor- 
quay, where she lived, and this advice was 
followed. Until her death on 11 Nov., 1862, 
he did not know what was the amount of 
his legacy. She had described it as not 


—— 





* See Journals, 144, 








being ‘‘ a considerable one, but substantial.” 
Her estate was a little over 40,0007. Several 
persons who had been left legacies and the 
other executor predeceased the testatrix, 
and their legacies, therefore, fell into tke 
residue; and thus [Disraeli, instead of 
getting about 20,000/., got about 30,000/. 
The lady appears to have left this money 
to Disraeli because she became devoted to 
him, and admired himasa manof unrivalled 
genius, who in his speeches and writings 
nobly vindicated the race to which they 
both belonged. In one of his letters to 
her, dated 2 Aug., 1851, he wrote :— 

* You will receive to-morrow or Monday 
‘Tancred,’ which, notwithstanding it is in the form 
of a novel, I hope you will read, and read even with 
attention, as it is a vindication, and hope a 
complete one, of the race from which we alike 
spring.” 

The will was made about ten years before 
she died. She was buried, at her special 
request, at Hughenden; and Disraeli and 
his wife now lie together with her in a vault 
in the churchyard, just outside the east 
end of the church. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE states that this 
lady was ‘‘of Spanish-Jewish parentage, 
and her family, the Mendez da Costas, had 
intermarried with Disraeli’s family, the 
De Laras.” In the ‘Life of Disraeli,’ 
vol. iii. p. 466, it is stated that Disraeli 
‘believed himself to be a kinsman of the Laras ; 
both Da Costas and Laras being aristocratic families 
of Peninsular Jews.” 

To this passage there is the following note :— 

“This was the belief both of Disraeli and of 
Mrs. Willyams; but Mr. Lucien Wolf claims to 
have shown that the Portuguese Jewish Laras, with 
whom the Disraelis were connected, had no connec- 
tion with the Spanish noble family of Lara.” 

Harry B. Povanp. 

Inner Temple. 


Mr. Lucien Wolf in The Daily Chronicle 
of 28 Nov., 1914, has identified the mysterious 
Mrs. Brydges Willyams. She was Sarah, 
the daughter of Abraham Mendez da Costa 
(died 1782) by his Gentile wife Elizabeth 
Legh. Abraham’s father was Daniel of 
Jamaica, son of Jorge Mendez da Costa, a 
crypto (marrano) Jew of Portugal, who at 
one time resided at Venice, and _ subse- 
quently at Amsterdam. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


JoHn TrRustER (11 S. xi. 190).—Dr. 


Trusler died at his villa at Englefield Green, 
Surrey, in 1820, aged 85. - 
FREDERIC TURNER. 
Wessex, Frome, Somerset. 
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’ Stars In Lists oF INDIA STOCKHOLDERS 
(il S. xi. 168).—In the Lists of Stock- 
holders alluded to by Disraeli and Thackeray, 
stars may have been used instead of figures. 
The following is from the official ‘ East India 
Register and Directory for 1826’ :— 

** List of the Proprietors of East India Stock, who 
are qualified to Vote at the General Election, 
12 April, 1826. 

“*The figures denote the number of Votes. 

“One thousand pounds stock pam the pro- 
prietor for one vote ; two thousand pounds qualifies 
for a director ; three thousand pounds to two votes ; 
six thousand to three votes, and ten thousand to 
four votes.” 

R. C. Bostock. 


Percy FitzGERALD ON DR. JOHNSON AND 
HANNAH More (11 S. xi. 188).—The entry 
mentioned above in Mr. Fitzgerald’s Index 
must be a mistake. Although Johnson called 
Miss Monckton ‘‘a dunce” to her face, yet 
**when she some time afterwards mentioned this 
to him, he said with equal truth and politeness, 
“Madan, if I had thought so, I certainly should 
not have said it.’” 

On the evening of Saturday, 15 May, 1784, 
Johnson told the Essex-Head Club :— 

‘‘T dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick’s with 
Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny 
Burney. Three such women are not to be found: 
I know not where I could find a —eo 


Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them all. 
A. R. BAyLeEy. 


THE FRENCH FLAG AND THE TRINITARIAN 
ORDER (11 8S. xi. 167).—Your correspondent 
asks if any book has been published on 
national flags. I would mention ‘ The Flags 
of the World,’ by F. E. Hulme (Frederick 
Warne & Co.), a most useful and interesting 
book. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

4, Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N. W. 


FAMILIES OF Kay AND Key (11 S. xi. 90, 
127, 136, 176).—Could any Lancashire reader 
Jet me know whether there are any of the 
Kay or Key family still at Butterworth-in- 
the-Willows, near Bolton ? The place, how- 
ever, may have disappeared with the spread 
of Bolton. I remember as a child hearing 
my mother say that her maternal grand- 
father came from that place. As a young 
man he was foolish enough to go to a fair 
near by while the pressgang were about, 
with the result that, though of a superior 
station to those generally taken, he was 
pressed. He served in the Fleet during the 
Napoleonic wars, never receiving leave to 
go home, nor permission, I believe, to write, 
for his mother never knew what had become 
of him, and died of a broken heart. 

FERLANG. 








Op Eronrans (11 8. xi. 110).—(4) David 
Ogilvy, perhaps third son of Sir John Ogilvy 
of Invercarity, fifth Baronet, born 10 April, 
1758, lieutenant-colonel in the army, killed 
1801 in Egypt. His eldest brother, Walter 
(later sixth Baronet), according to his grand- 
father’s letter, was going to Eton in 1766. 
Another David Ogilvy, son of David, Lord 
Ogilvy, was born before 1757, and died in 
1812; but as his father was an attainted 
Jacobite in France, his son one would not 
expect at Eton. : 

(11) Edward Parsons, perhaps eldest son 
and heir of Edward Parsons of the island of 
St. Christopher, and of Little Parndon, co. 
Essex, by Mary Woodley his wife (marriage 
settlement dated in 1738). He succeeded 
to his father’s estates in 1780, was appointed 
a Member of H.M. Council in 1786, and in 
asking in 1798 for extension of leave stated 
that he had a wife and eight children. 

(16) John Pogson, elder son and heir of 
John Pogson of the island of St. Christopher, 
and of Woodside House, co. Essex, by 
Elizabeth Mary his wife (married in 1754). 
His younger brother, Bedingfield, entered 
Westminster School in September of the 
same year. John married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in 1783, Harriott Manners, 
and died in 1805 at Rougham Hall, co. 
Suffolk. 

(11 S. xi. 169.) 


(3) John Stanley, perhaps eldest son of 
Michael Stanley of the island of Nevis, Esq., 
born 1740; Solicitor-General of the Leeward 
Islands, 1771-81; Attorney-General, 1781 ; 


President of Council, 1793-5; M.P. for 
Hastings, 1792; died 1 April, 1799, in 
Berners Street. His portrait has been 
engraved. 


(17) Thomas Vanderpool was probably of 
the island of St. Kitts, where his family 
owned several estates. He was there in 
1774, and died at St. Martin’s, September, 
1793. ~ 

(18) James Verchild, otherwise James 
George Verchild, second son of Col. James 
Verchild, President of the island of St. Chris- 
topher, 1759-69, was born 22 June, 1747; 
married, 22 April, 1773, Frances Hill Brother- 
son, and was probably father of the Rev. 
Lewis Brotherson Verchild, at Eton 1793, 
Rector of St. Ann’s and St. Paul in the said 
island, who died 1818. 

(19) William Verchild, otherwise William 
Mathew Verchild, elder brother of the above 
James, died 4 Nov., 1764, aged 20. 

V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghiil. 
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DE LA CrOZE, Historian, &c. (11S. xi. 130, 
175, 215).—In the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
vol. xxili., 1819, he appears as Mathurin 
Veyssiére de Lacroze. Under Croze one is 
directed to Lacroze. 

He was born at Nantes, 4 Dec., 1661. His 
father, who had made a considerable fortune 
in commerce, neglected nothing for his edu- 
e:tion. Mathurin was able to speak and 
write Latin correctly at an age when other 
children do not know the first rules. How- 
ever, he gave up study and embarked for 
Guadeloupe when only 14 years old. There, 
more by associating with foreigners than 
by books, he learnt English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. He returned to Nantes in 
1677. His father having lost his money, 
he determined to forsake commerce and 
study medicine. Not liking that pursuit, 
and wishing for a retreat where he could 
satisfy his passion for knowledge, he took 
the habit of St. Benedict in the congregation 
of St. Maur in 1682. He found that his 
nature was too independent for such a place. 
He contended with his superiors, and escaped 
imprisonment only by flight. He crossed 
France in disguise, and arrived at Basle in 
1696, where he matriculated at the University 
under the name of Lejeune. At the end of 
a few months he made public profession of 
the reformed faith. Having gone to Berlin, 
where he gave lessons in French, he was in 
1697 made librarian of the King of Prussia, 
with very moderate emoluments. He took 
charge of the education of the Margrave of 
Schwedt. This tutorship ended in 1714. 
He was then so poor that he appealed to 
Leibnitz, who got him nominated to a chair 
in the academy of Helmstadt ; but he could 
not take possession of it as he refused to 
sign the profession of the Lutheran faith. 
Having won some money in a Dutch lottery, 
he was a little more comfortable, and was 
soon afterwards recalled to Berlin to super- 
intend the education of the Princess Royal 
of Prussia, who afterwards married the 
Margrave of Baireuth. Here he would have 
been at ease, but bad health and the loss of 
his wife poisoned the rest of his life. 

His friend Pére Pez tried to reconcile him 
with the Church, offering him, on the part of 
the Abbé de Gottwic, the position of Keeper 
of the celebrated library of the abbey; but 
he failed. Lacroze, after some years of 
almost continual suffering, died at Berlin, 
21 May, 1739, aged 78. 

The ‘ Biographie ’ refers its readers to the 
* Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique,’ &c., par 
J. G. de Chaufepié, 1750-56. In that dic 
tionary (ii. 173 of Letter C) is an interesting 





biography of Mathurin Veyssiére la Croze, 
accompanied by notes, extracts from letters, 
&c. From it I take a few items. 

In the presence of suffering he had not 
the sang-froid required by a physician. He 
made his novitiate for the congregation of 
St. Maur at Saumur under Dom Michel 
Piette. He left that congregation in Feb- 
ruary, 1696. He left Basle in September, 
1696. On 21 Nov., 1702, he married Mlle. 
Elizabeth Rose of the Dauphiné, who died 
1731. After much suffering he died 21 May, 
1739, of gangrene in the leg, aged, according 
to De Chaufepié, 77 years, 5 months, and 
17 days. A quarter of an hour before his 
death he bade his servant read to him 
Psalms li. and xxvii. Then he died quietly. 
He used always to have on his table the 
Psalms in Hebrew, the New Testament in 
Greek, and Thomas & Kempis in Latin. He 
knew almost all of this last by heart, as 
well as the Psalms of Buchanan. 

I have not thought it necessary to give 
even part of a list of his writings. De 
Chaufepié refers to Jordan, ‘Histoire de la 
Vie et des Ouvrages de Mr. la Croze.’ 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


HamMERSMITH (11 S. xi. 128, 194).—I 
thank M. for his reference to Bowack; but 
Bowack must be wrong when he says that 
the place was mentioned in Domesday as 
Hermoderwode, and in an ancient deed of 
the Exchequer as Hermoderworth. If M. 
cares to consult ‘ A Literal Extension of the 
Latin Text and an English Translation of 
Domesday Book in relation to the County 
of Middlesex’ (1862), I think he will eon- 
vince himself that Hermodesworde is repre- 
sented by the modern Harmondsworth. The 
tenant-in-chief was the Abbot of the Holy 
Trinity at Rouen. On pp. 16 and 17 of this 
publication the original Latin of Domesday 
and a translation are given side by side. 
Perhaps I ought to have mentioned this in 
my query; I had already seen Bowack and 
looked up the facts. Puitip NORMAN. 


RETROSPECTIVE HERALDRY (11 8S. xi. 28, 
77, 155).—It is no uncommon phenomenon 
for various persons to note an occurrence, 
and to receive opposite impressions from it. 
With due appreciation, therefore, I complete 
the line from Terence, quoted by Mr. UpAt, 
by adding ‘‘ suus cuique mos.” 

The reasoning I submit is as follows. 
Let us take the case of three brothers, 
John, Thomas, and William Smith, applying 
for a patent of arms to be granted to them 
and their heirs for ever. There is clearly 
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nothing retrospective in such a _ patent. 
Suppose, however, that instead of the patent 
being worded to John, Thomas, and William 
Smith, brothers, it runs to John Smith and 
the other descendants of his late father, 
Richard Smith. Does the mere change of 
wording make this a retrospective patent ? 
If it does so from Mr. UpAt’s point of view, 
I need not push the argument further on 
these lines. If, instead, Mr. Upat finds 
himself able to admit that there is nothing 
‘so far retrospective in the operation of the 
patent, I feel entitled to claim that the 
substituting cousins for brothers, and estab- 
lishing identity by referring to their common 
grandparent, leaves the position unaltered 
as regards the introduction of a retrospective 
‘element. 

An instance of the grandfather clause is 
given in The Genealogist, N.S., xxiv. 281, 
among the grants and confirmations of arms 
in certain Stowe and heraldic manuscripts 
‘contributed by Mr. A. J. Jewers :-— 

*Rande, William, of co. Northampton, and to 
the descendants of his grandfather, Nicholas Rande. 
‘Granted by R. Cooke, Clarenceux, 3 July, 1579. Or, 
a lion ramp. gu., charged with three chevs. arg. 
Crest—on a coronet or, a boar’s head couped, fess- 
ways, arg. Harl. MS. 1359.” 

Leo C. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SURNAMES (11 S. xi. 147). 
—The names given seem to imply that an 
example needs only to sound like something 
that a human being, male or female, may 
by nature either have, do, or be, and on 
this basis might be very largely supple- 
mented. Temple suggests Crown, Sole, 
Pate, Poll, Bridge, Drum, Shanks, Hock, 
Hough, Bosome, Waste. lLaugher lets in 
‘Cryer, Sayer, Singer, Looker, Leeper, Panter, 
Napper, Nodder, Hopper, Whistler, Blower, 
Bower, Walker, even Ambler. Other ex- 
amples invite Winck, Grin, Sleepe, Wake, 
Rest, Dance, Kick, Tremble, Stride, Strutt, 
Shivers; Byle, Joy, Pain, Love, Pride, 
Courage, Anger, Fear, Hope; Touch, 
Swallow, Grip, Crouch, Stoop, Speke, Fall ; 
‘Curl, Lock, Dimple. Assuming that Pallett 
is allowed as identical with Palate, any 
eccentricity of spelling would pass muster, 
such as Cartledge, Kneal, Knape, Mussell, 
and Grissell, even Beit. That the ancestor 
-of any of the families bearing these names 
derived his from the fact that he had a foot 
-or calf or tooth or nail is highly improbable, 
but perhaps that is immaterial. Such sur- 
nam?2s as were originally nicknames may be 
expected to bedue to abnormal, not normal 
features. “Otherwise Moustache would be 
as common a nam? as Beard, yet, as far as 





I know, it is only found as the Christian 
name Algernon, which the Perey family 
hands on from generation to generation, in 
memory of William de Percy, surnamed 
Alsgernons, or William with the Moustaches, 
who twisted his into points, and perhaps 
waxed them. 

A list of surnames which appear to be 
derived from sobriquets would be interest- 
ing. Many of these appertain to human 
phy siology, such as Lightfoot, Golightly, 
Drinkwater, Sitdown, Gotobed, Strongith- 
arm, Doolittle, Redhead, Whitehead, White- 
legge, &c. But if Digweed is, as I have 
been told, a corruption of Duguid, one must 
be prepared for a less prosaic origin of all 
the above than their present form presents. 

A. T. M. 


I notice that in the list at p. 147 is 
the name Laugher. In the dictionaries of 
surnames I find it is usually stated to be 
‘* probably derived from laughter.’’ Happen- 
ing to be a descendant of a Laugher family, 
I very much question this derivation. The 
family pronounced the name ‘“lauer” 
as in “ slaughter,’ and never “ lafer”’ 
as in “‘laughter.’’ In an old will the name 
“‘Layher alias Laugher”’ occurs, and it 
has even been spelt ‘“‘ Law.” The family 
was originally of Worcestershire, where the 
surname is more commonly found in old 
documents than in any other part of the 
country, especially in and around the parish 
of Inkberrow. ‘The parish registers of the 
sixteenth century usually spell the name 
as ‘* Laugher ” and ‘“ Lawgher.”’ 

It is probable that the name originated 
from a former hamlet called ‘‘ Lawern 
Ellemonsynary,’” or Temple Lawern, just 
outside the city of Worcester, the site of 
which is now occupied by Laughern House. 
Nash’s ‘ History of Worcestershire,’ referring 
to this hamlet, states :— 

‘About the year 1200, in the time of bishop 
Symonds, here lived William de Lawern, son of 

ilo de Lawern, to whom the prior and convent 
let Lawern for half a mark yearly, and for a quit- 
claim of scutage twelvepence yearly (vid. Reg. I. 
Dec. et cap. f. 13 a.).” 

In Worcestershire Subsidy Roll for 1332-3 
occurs “ Watero de Lawarm”’ of Evesham, a 
town eight miles due south of Inkberrow. In 
course of time the nasal sound given to the 
ending of , the name was dropped, and 
‘““Lawern”’? and ‘“ Laughern”’ became 
** Laugher.”’ 

There is, however, a family of Lough r 
or Loughter, originally of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which appears to be of different 
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origin. The name Laughter also occasion- 
ally occurs in wills and other documents, 
but so far I have failed to find this name 
in connexion with Worcestershire. Possibly, 
in this instance, the name is pronounced 
* lafter ’’ as in “ laughter.” 
A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 
69, Rothesay Road, Luton. 


In that very amusing bcok, Bowditch’s 
‘Suffolk Surnames’ (London and Boston, 
1861), there is a long list of names of this 
class, from which the following additions 
may be made to the list at the above refer- 
ence. Bowditch professes to give only well- 
authenticated instances :— 


Belly Gullet Pate 

Bowells Hands Ringlet 

Bones Inwards Shank and Shanks 
Bumm Knodle Shoulders 

Cheeks Lapp Side and Sides 
Chin Lips and Lipps Spine 

Ey and Eye Maw Teeth 

Face Mouth Thum and Thumm 
Grinder Nose Tress 

Groyne Nuckle and Nuckells 


There are many more, English and German, 
but these are the most evident. More 
amusing still, and much longer, is Bow- 
ditch’s list of names from bodily pecu- 
liarities. Cc. C. B, 


Norpury: Moore: Davis: Warp 
(11 S. xi. 188).—Knockballymore came into 
the possession of Bernard Ward, third son 
of Bernard Ward of Castle Ward, co. Down 
(born 1606), by Anne West, and great- 
grandson of Sir Robert Ward, Surveyor- 
General of Ireland in 1570 (from whom 
descend the Viscounts Bangor). Bernard 
Ward married the heiress of the Davis family, 
then in possession of Knockballymore. I 
have never succeeded in tracing this family, 
and shall look out anxiously for information 
on the subject. KATHLEEN WARD. 

Beechwood, Killiney, co. Dublin. 


SAVERY FAMILY OF DEVONSHIRE (11 S. xi. 
148, 196, 218).—Was there by any chance 
a connexion between this family and Roe- 
landt Savery (1576-1639), animal painter of 
Courtrai ? MARGARET LAVINGTON. 





D’OyLEy’s WAREHOUSE, 1855 (11 8. xi. 
169, 216).—George Daniel appears to have 
had some business connexion with this 
establishment. Later, I believe, he was an 


accountant in the City. 

Among some autographs which I bought 
at the sale of his library at Sotheby’s in 
1864 (lot 1809) I find the following letter 
addressed to him by Richard Brinsley Peake, 





the dramatist, evidently in reply to an 
application for payment of a debt for which 
the writer had made himself responsible :— 
Queen’s Elm, Aug. 24, 44. 
My Dear Srr,—Many thanks for your kind an@ 
considerate note. If common luck at [sic] rewarded 
my exertions, Mrs. Walker should not have 
remained so long unpaid. The annual sum for my 
Life Insurance I had to find last week, the amount 
insured is 1,400/., and that has drained my purse. 
I am in hourly expectation of receiving a notice of 
engagement (of permanent employ ;) when I will 
immediately get out of Mrs. Walker’s debt. I am 
very much obliged both to her and you, for un- 
precedented forbearance in this matter. I certainl 
made the affair my own, and Parsloe is in a ma 
house. Mears and Halford have taken the benetit 
of the Insolvent Act, so I have no remedy, and 
I will pay it without any law. 
Two good pieces, the ‘Miser’s Well’ and the 
‘Three Wives of Madrid,’ have been sacrificed at 
the altar of caprice at the Lyceum; and almost 
enough to send the author after Mr. Parsloe. But 
brighter days are approaching. 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. B. PEAKE. 
George Daniel, Esq’. 
The outside is addressed 
George Daniel, Esq’, 
Walker’s D’Oyley’s Warehouse, 
Strand. 
The three persons for whom the writer 
of the letter had become responsible were 
connected with Covent Garden Theatre. 
Wm. Dovctas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


“DANIEL EcCCLASTON (sic) (11 8S. xi. 190).— 
A Daniel Eccleston lived in Lancaster, and 
wrote a book entitled ‘ Reflections on 
Religion; or, Freedom of Thinking and . 
Judging for Ourselves on Religious Subjects,” 
24 pp., published in 1797. He was a Quaker. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


A VISION OF THE WorLD-War IN 1819 
(11 S. xi. 171).—Mr. Epmunps has fallen 
into error in describing Andrew Bobola as 
“a recent Jesuit martyr.’’ Blessed Andrew 
Bobola was born in 1590, and suffered at 
Janow, 16 May, 1657. He was beatified by 
Pius IX. in 1853. 

Was Gaudenzio Rossi, who wrote under 
the name of Pellegrino, a son of the well- 
known diplomatist Pellegrino Rossi, assassi- 
nated in Rome, 15 Nov., 1848 2? Who was 
the author of the article in the Civilta 
Cattolica for 1864? And who was Father 
K » &@ Dominican? and was it under 
ecclesiastical censure or political exigencies 
that ‘‘he had been forbidden to preach or 
write” ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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‘County Folk-Lore—Vol. VII. Fife. 
& Jackson, 15s. net.) 


THIS volume of the Folk-Lore Society is a valuable 
addition to their publications ; it is devoted to 
examples of printed folk-lore concerning Fife, 
with some notes on Clackmannan and Kinross- 
shires. Four experts have been engaged upon it. 
First of all the compilation is due to Mr. John E. 
Simpkins, who has devoted nineteen years to the 
work, the completion of which causes him ‘‘ some- 
thing of the regret felt in parting with an old 
friend.”” Dr. Maclagan writes the Introduction, 
and recommends ‘‘ this very complete collection 
of the local lore to the attention of every Fifer ”’ ; 
Dr. David Rorie contributes an appendix on ‘ The 
Mining Folk of Fife and Leechcraft’; while Miss 
Charlotte S. Burne, the able general editor of the 
series, has seen the volume through the press. 
The classification is excellent, and any subject 
sought can easily be found. 

In Fife there are twenty wells dedicated to 
special saints, and some of these are still believed 
by the superstitious to possess their marvellous 
qualities. There is a legend in relation to the 
singular natural phenomenon connected with the 
double tides in the Firth of Forth, to be observed 
in the neighbourhood of Kincardine, and adjacent 
places in the upper reach of the Forth from Culross 
to Alloa. The so-called ‘‘ lakies,”’ or double tides, 
have long been a subject of remark, but no 
explanation has hitherto been devised to account 
for them. When the tide has been flowing for 
three hours, it recedes for the space of two feet 
or a little more, and then returns to its regular 
course till it has reached the limit of high water. 
The legendary account is that when St. Mungo 
was sailing up the Firth to Stirling, the vessel 
went aground and could not be floated. The 
saint exercised his miraculous powers, and the tide 
in consequence returned so as to enable him and 
his companions to proceed on their journey ; and 
there has ever since been a double tide in this 
region of the Forth. 

The traditions about fairies, brownies, and 
kelpies are almost endless. Under ‘ Legal Cus- 
toms’ we learn that in the north of Scotland it 
is believed by the common people that a widow 
is relieved of her husband’s debts if she follows 
his corpse to the door, and in the presence of the 
assembled mourners openly calls. upon him to 
return and pay his debts, as she is unable to do so. 
The editor of the volume recollects an instance 
in which the custom was practised ‘‘by the 
widow of a man in good society.” 

Space permits us to make only one more 
quotation. Under ‘Alloa Prophecies’ it is 
recorded that, ‘‘ the grave of St. Mungo being 
opened some centuries ago, the body was found 
entire, along with a copy of Thomas the Rhymer’s 
prophecies containing this singular prediction :-— 

When Alloa town twa bailies has 
Or nine comisinaers, 
A flude neir hand the fayrie’s burn 
Will fricht baith bores and bears.” 
This prediction was ‘‘ verified” in 1865, a water 
tub at the head of the town having burst, and 
nearly frightened a magistrate and a commis- 
sioner to death. 


(Sidgwick 








We note, for those interested in folk etymology, 
that Beveridge gives the following account of the 
origin of the name of Alloa. A meeting to deter- 
mine the name was held shortly after the building 
of the town had begun. A long discussion arose 
and, nothing satisfactory having been agree 
upon, one of the company rose in high dudgeon, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ A’ ll awa’ then,”’ i.e., Alloa. 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford. New Series.—Fellows. Vol. VIII- 
—Indexes. By William Dunn Macray. (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d. net). 

Wi1rTH this volume is brought to an end one of the 
most interesting of recent academic works of 
piety—of the kind which is both grateful to the 
memories of many hundreds of persons, and 
of solid utility. Our heartiest congratulations: 
are offered to Dr. Macray upon it. 

He gives us five Indexes: the first that of 
Fellows and Presidents; the second, of other 
members of the College, and servants ; the third,. 
an index of persons incidentally mentioned, and 
books cited. A short list of Addenda is subjoined 
to the Index of Fellows and Presidents, giving’ 
valuable particulars—chiefly testamentary—con- 
cerning fifteen persons. The second and third 
Indexes are worth some close examination, par- 
ticularly for the details they contain as to the 
names and callings of the more obscure people 
connected with the College. The fourth Index, 
Dr. Macray tells us, was added in consequence of 
a “felt want ”’: it gives the places and countries 
mentioned in the work, and there is no need to 
remark upon the convenience of possessing it- 
Lastly, under the heading ‘ Miscellanea: Words 
and Things,’ we have two pages of curious words, 
mostly relating to domestic objects, with one or 
two notes of references to customs. 

Appended to the Indexes is Mr. R. T. Giin- 
ther’s ‘ Description of Brasses and Other Funeral 
Monuments in the Chapel of Magdalen College,” 
notice at 11 S. x. 159. It was a happy idea to- 
include this scholarly piece of work, which: 
contains illustrations of the brasses, with care- 
ful descriptive notes, reproductions of inscrip- 
tions, and particulars of lost brasses and 
the vicissitudes of others which have been 
moved from their original 'site. Mr. Giinther- 
quotes in his Preface an exceedingly useful 
note by Mr. Brightman on the details of aca- 
demical costume as shown in the earlier brasses, 
to which it might be well for writers on brasses to: 
pay attention. We can but hope, too, that this 
description will render the care of these memo- 
rials more vigilant than it seems hitherto to have 
been, for, gratifying as the rediscovery of some of 
them is, it is also grievous to think it had not 
been made before ; and, moreover, we note that 
of the fine brass of Ralph Vawdrey (earliest, too,- 
of the brasses) it is said that a portion now lost 
(part of a scroll issuing from the mouth) was in 
existence so late as 1904. We cannot but believe 
that the labours of Dr. Macray and Mr. Giinther 
will stimulate the College to do whatever is 
feasible for the preservation of the rest. We 
may be thankful that the time is gone by when 
College authorities would order the disturbance 
of monuments of the dead merely to cover 
a chapel floor with 4 white-and-black marble 
pavement, as was done at Magdalen in the first. 
half of the seventeenth century. If the installa- 
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tion of a heating apparatus may be in itself 
pertinently justified, it cannot be said that the 
authorities of 1838 had otherwise at all improved 
on those of 200 years before, for they actually 
removed some of the brasses from the chapel 
altogether, and stored them in the Bursary, where, 
some twenty years or more ago, Dr. Macray 
found five of them, and hadthem restored tothe 
chapel. The last burial within the chapel, it will 
be remembered, was that of President Routh. 
The last memorial chronicled here is that to 
Samuel Rupert Sidebottom, Demy 1907-11, 
who died in 1913. 


Why the War Cannot be Final. By Albert Wm. 
Alderson. (P.S. King & Son, 1s. net.) 

Mr. ALDERSON has written this pamphlet as a 
friend of peace, and while we cannot agree with 
him that one universal language would put an 
end to war, we have read what he has to say with 
considerable interest, as he arrives at his conclu- 
sion after careful reasoning, and shows a thorough 
belief in his theory. We fear that we can only 
hope for universal peace when “ all men’s good ” 
shall be ‘‘each man’s rule.’’ Until that time 
arrives there will be wars, although, we trust, 
with long years of peace between. 


The Newspaper Press Directory, 1915, (Mitchell 


& Co., 28.) 

WE congratulate Messrs. Mitchell on their famous 
Directory entering upon its seventieth year. 
For many years it has been our pleasure to watch 
its steady growth, which is significant of the 
growth of the British press—the only press 
in the world that could, until the commence- 
ment of the present war, boast that during the 
whole of those seventy years there had been no 
Government interference in its control. 

Among the chief newspaper events of the past 
year are to be noted the reduction of the price 
of The Times to a penny on the 16th of March ; 
and the starting of another half-penny paper 
on the 5th of October—The Daily Call, which, 
like most of the dailies, devotes space to illus- 
trations. One daily has been discontinued, The 
Daily Herald, one of the two Labour journals ; 
‘it continues, however, as a weekly, with the 
omission of the middle word of its title. We note 
with pleasure the coming of age of The West- 
minster Gazette, born January 31st, 1893, Sir 
Edward Cook being its first editor. He was 
succeeded, as is well known, by Mr. J. A. Spender, 
the present editor. Among the losses by death 
recorded are Sir Douglas Straight, whose name 
will be always associated with The Pall Mall 
Gazette; Sir John Duncan of The South Wales 
Daily News, and other papers; and Sir James 
Henderson of The Belfast News-Letter. Of each 
of these excellent portraits are given. 

The other contents include ‘ The Press Censor 
and his Powers,’ by Mr. George E. Leach; a 
review of the legal year in its relation to the press, 
by Dr. Hugh Fraser; and ‘ Things that Matter 
in Advertising, 1914,’ by Mr. George Edgar. 


The British Review for March opens with an 
article on ‘German Culture in the Crucible,’ by 
Mr. T. H. S. Escott, who recalls one academic 
benefit that came in the nineteenth century from 
Germany to England. When _ Jowett in 1846 
visited certain Teutonic seats of learning, he was 
0 impressed with the researches carried on there 





in the history of Greek philosophy that on his 
return to England the subject acquired a new 
importance in the Oxford schools. In ‘ Rail Power 
and Sea Power: a Study in Strategy,’ Mr. Vernon 
Sommerfeld refers to the remarkable object-lesson 

rovided by the Russo-Japanese War, when “ Russia 
found the Trans-Siberian railway invaluable, even 
in the condition it was at the time, and used it for 
the transport of vast masses of troops.” The writer 
also dwells es the advantage a Channel Tunnel 
railway would be at the present time, as the 
German fleet would have no transports to attack, 
so long as men and munitions could be conveyed 
under the Channel by rail. Mr. Paul Parsy discusses 
‘The War in France: Roumania and the Allies.’ 
and says: ‘‘It is clear that it is to the interest of 
the Roumanian people to bring back to their flag 
the three and a half millions of Roumanians who 
are still subject to Austria-Hungary,” and in conse- 
quence “she is drawing away from the Germanic 
group, and drawing nearer to the policy of the 
Allies and of France, her elder sister among the 
Latin races.” 

Mr. J. B. Williams, whose name is familiar to 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ writes on ‘ Dr. Johnson’s 
Accusation against Milton. A Contribution to 
the History of ‘‘ Kikon Basilike,”’ and arrives at 
the conclusion that “the partisans of both sides 
have overstated their case. Milton was guilty of 
endeavouring to ridicule, for political purposes, a 
book which, in his own heart, he believed to be 

enuine. In attempting to blacken his conduct for 

oing this without taking the trouble to be accurate 
in their accusations, his adversaries succeeded in 
injuring the cause they most wished to serve, and 
threw an additional doubt upon the authenticity 
of a book that, for twelve years at least, was 
seriously impeached by no one.” 

The other articles include ‘ Monsieur de Paris,’ 
by Mr. Rupert Wontner, and ‘The True Story of 
the War,’ by Major G. Ww. Redway. There is also 
some poetry, and a coloured supplement repro- 
ducing a landscape after Turner. 


Mr. Freperick T. Hiscame writes to us :— 
“The death of Mr. Philip Francis of Westgate, 


Wrecclesham, Surrey, which took place at 
London on 24 Feb., removes the grandson and 
direct representative of Sir Philip Francis, who 
fought the duel with Warren Hastings at Calcutta, 
and who is generally recognized as the author of 
the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 

‘* Educated at Eton, says The Times, he had 
reached his 75th year, the best part of his life 
having been spent in the Home Civil Service. 
He was a strong Conservative, a Free Trader, 
and an excellent sportsman, taking at the same 
time a keen interest in current events almost to 
the last day of his life.” 





Motices to Corresvondents. 


EprToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

Mayor Lesiige and Mr. W. H. QuARRELL.— 
Forwarded. 








